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A WATERCOLOR by TED KAUTZKY 
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here, in one book, are the procedures and secrets behind: 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING ... CONTOUR DRAWING... LITHO CRAYON... MONTAGE ... PHOTOGRAMS ... TORN PAPER... CHARCOAL . .. 
FINGER-PAINTING . . . LEATHERCRAFT .. . PASTEL . . . TEMPERA COLOR .. . SPATTER .. . LITHOGRAPHY . . . COQUILLE BOARD .. . SCRATCH 
BOARD ... COLLAGE... CUT PAPER... SILK SCREEN ... AIR BRUSH ... AQUATINTS... SAND PAPER MONOTYPES ... STENCIL... LINOLEUM 
BLOCK .. . WOODBLOCK . . . THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING . . . PENCILPAINTING . . . COUNTER CHANGE . . . BATIK... and many others, 


* DESIGN TECHNICS: APPROVED BY OVER 2,000 ART SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


@ A Handy Reference for Teachers. 


Will Save The Hobbyist 


Hours and Dollars. 


@ One Book Does The Work of Many. 


VALUABLE ART BOOKS NEED 
NOT COST A SMALL FORTUNE. 


The Publishers of DESIGN TECHNICS have suc- 
cessfully produced this popularly priced art re- 
ference volume in its many printings because— 
Its content tells thé story in concise facts 


there are no vague theoretics in 


DESIGN TECHNICS 


SAVE BY ORDERING SEVERAL FOR YOUR CLASS! 
> COPIES FOR $1.75 EACH 
6 OR MORE FOR $1.50 EACH 
MUST BE ORDERED DIRECTLY FROM 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
337 SOUTH HIGH ST. Dept. D COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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To be sure of QUALITY, 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. As the 
first high-grade drawing crayon created to sell at 


(9 


TRADE MARK 


Fi Asi ait F.WEBERCO. a low price, it revolutionized art teaching almost 

me Qu uy a half century ago. Because it has continued to 

COLORS VIRE DIAN keep pace with the rapid progress of school art, its 
VEROE VIRIDIAN 

. - leadership has never been challenged. Today 

IN SS . g Crayola is available in assortments ranging from 


8 to 48 colors—thereby broadening its utility and 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA-PASTEL 


and 


RELATED PRODUCTS 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 
Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Baltimore 1, Md. a 
ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 


giving it new status as a medium for advanced as 
well as elementary art. 


ow 


COURSES BY MAIL 
in modern, creative 
Painting, Modeling, Drawing 
by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author, The New Art Education, 
Experiencing American Pictures (both Harpers) 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N. Y. 


—— SUMMER WORKSHOP OF ——— 
CRAFTS & RECREATION 


University of Tennessee—Pi Beta Phi Fraternity 
June 12 to July 19, 1950 
Located at the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Gateway to the Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
Graduate, Undergraduate, and Non-Credit Courses in Weav- 
ing, Metal Work, Jewelry, Pottery, Recreational Crafts, Social 
Recreation and Community Recreation. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Miss Ruth Dyer 
Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD OF DESIGN 


Leading Art-Educators and Craftsmen play an important 
part in DESIGNing your future issues. They come from 
every part of the country and are top names in their various 
professions. 


-rofessional Training 
fine and Commercial art. DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford 
ay and ev University, California. 
iated with the Columbus 
ene tine Arts, 44.N DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A., Director of 
Ninth Columbus Art, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MICHAEL ENGEL: Art columnist, lecturer, American Artists Pro- 


fessional League. 
r DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, teacher, writer. 
AN A R T [ S T = T E A * H E R S RALPH M. PEARSON: Author, artist and critic. 
will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
: in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Earn eight semes- MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools. 
ter hours in art to qualify for salary increments. 2. Do DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne Uni- 
beginning and advanced art work at regular college level. versity. Detroit 
3. Improve your own personal abilities in some branch of Ys ; 
art. 4. Participate in art education workshops and grad- ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
uate seminars. 5. Procure graduate work leading to M.A. 
and M.F.A. degrees. ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 
The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onondaga Pottery, Syracuse. 
, Charter member: National Association of Schools of Design 
oY Dept. 19 4415 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City 2, Mo. ALVIN LUSTIG: Designer, N.Y.C. and California. 
a, ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, Toledo. 


DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Eucation, Knoxville. 


x - ‘ 
“3 $ the School for Art Studies CLARA MACGOWAN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern 
250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 
: CTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney mith Studios, Na- 
DONNA STODDARD: Florida Southern College. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, author. 


TRUMBACHER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
_M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA, LTD. 


64 Princess Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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ACTUAL SIZE STUDIO TUBE 1” x 4” 
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by FLORENCE LEWISON 
© MCML 


HE vibrant quality of the Lowenthal Collection reflects the 

philosophy of its owners, that “art should be bought while 

the artists are alive to enjoy the fruits of their labors.’”? So 
believe Mr. & Mrs. Milton Lowenthal, appreciative possessors of 
an art galaxy of contemporary American painting. 


Indicating a certain pioneer spirit, they admit to being quite 
fearless when they started their collection. “It began when we 
visited the huge ‘Artists for Victory’ exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum some ten years ago,” Lowenthal, a New York lawyer, 
informed me. Mrs. Lowenthal, whose professional interests are 
psychology and vocational guidance, concurs completely with her 
husband’s views on art. “Naturally, our tastes have changed with a 
developed interest in art, but those first purchases were the impetus 
to regular buying.” 


Their acquisitions number close to 200 now. The outstanding 
feature of this collection is that it practically constitutes a survey 
of the various stages of technical and esthetic progress in American 
painting. The most prominent names are included, many bought 
before they ascended the heights of fame. “It takes no special 


99 


courage to buy ‘names’,” says Mr. Lowenthal. 


Strictly contemporary in essence, the collection is not limited 
to one particular “school” or “‘style’’ and is enhanced by several 
fine ancient Persian and Chinese porcelains. The quality is always 
consistent and typically representative of the artist. MAX WEBER, 
for instance, is represented by several paintings, each from a par- 
ticular phase of his creative transitions. One room is bright with the 
color patterns of STUART DAVIS’ paintings, while the foyer 
and dining room of their smart Park Avenue apartment are hung 
with the jewel-like canvasses of RATTNER. The living room has 
an excellent early KUNIYOSHI, two BURLINS, a majestic HART- 
LEY, a large imposing WEBER (shown in photograph) and a fine 
MAURER. Other rooms (and packed closets) hold works by 
FEININGER, GROSZ, HIRSCH, KUHN, SAMPLE, CORBINO, 
SPRUCE, LEVINE, LUCIONI, ATHERTON, SHEELER, AUS- 
TIN, DOVE, GWATHMEY, MARIN, LE BRUN, BRICE, SPEN- 
CER, BROWNE, BAZIOTES, and a few sculptures by FLAN- 
NAGAN. Other works were out in the American Federation of 
Arts travelling exhibitions. 


The Lowenthals’ love for painting and sculpture is echoed in 
their appreciation of fine music and good books. They own a 
formidable record collection and many beautifully bound books. 
Their credo is “more art for an evergrowing public interest.” 
That is why they loan out their pictures regularly to all parts of 
the country. They say, “People should be taught to lose their fear 
of culture.” ©@ 
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DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
President: FELIX PAYANT 
Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER 
Secretary: J}. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON 


Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub- 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign $5.00; Single 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1950, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 
Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. If DESIGN is not received within 
one month after publishing date, notify us promptly, otherwise we 
cannot be held responsible. The Postoffice does not forward mag- 
azines, and when changing an address send in the old address as 
well as new and allow one month for tie first copy to reach you. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION: 


Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 

1. Articles accepted on contributing basis. 

2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guarantee can be made. 

3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 

4. Do not send original art work, only photographs of illustrative 
material can be utilized. 

5. Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 
send to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, 


Ohto. 
Reprint rights on all material published in this magazine reserved 
by DESIGN Publishing Company. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


MODERN METHODS AND 
MATERIALS OF ETCHING 


By HARRY STERNBERG, Instructor in Graphic Arts, 
Art Students League 


146 pages, 7x 10, illustrated, $4.00 


ET this famous artist show you how to master profes- 

sional etching techniques . . . how to perform every step 
in the etching process, from preparing the plate to combining 
techniques and mediums at the most advanced level. 

This new guide book— 
clearly and lavishly illustrat- 
ed—shows you the tools, tech- 
niques, mediums and grounds 
in actual use, and demon- 
strates the results they give. 
Step by step, it shows how 
you can make fine prints with 
inexpensive equipment—h o w 
to clean and polish plates— 
how to mix acid for the bath 
—how to choose the right 
paper—how to bite in reverse 
—how to use unusual tools 
like power huffers, etc. 


Whether you’re a beginner 
or professional etcher, here’s the A-to-Z picture-guide— 
written by a prize-winning artist—and tells you everything 
you need to know in getting started ... that can help you in- 
crease the range of your plastic expression. 


Order from 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42nd ST. N. Y. 18 


Mastery of brush and colo. 


simplified by 
Ted Kautzky’s 
new book... 


WAYS WITH 
WATER 
COLOR 


24 full-color reproduc- 
tions of superb paintings 
and over 100 black and 
white studies 


9x 12 $10.00 


If ;ou have art in your soul, Kautzky will help you transfer it 
to your fingertips. He explains in detail the methods used in 
obtaining his effects. He describes brushes, strokes, pigments, 
use of white space, highlighting and modeling techniques. From 
bold contrast to delicate shading, from heavy forceful value to 
subtle tints—from profusion of color to subdued tonal effects, 
he reveals the essence of the art of watercolor painting. 


With each example reproduced in full color, Kautzky includes 
the preliminary thumbnail sketch to show how he first estab- 
lished errangement and values, and demonstrates his own 
painting procedure by means of a black and white study of the 
picture half completed. You will find that the final mastery won 
over brush and color will give you the unequaled thrill of being 
able to paint without hesitation whatever your eye sees or your 
imagination can visualize. 


Order Now for Immediate Delivery 


DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 South High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


COPYRIGHT MCML 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


JOSEPH WRIGHT, a colonial artist, painted George 
Washington from sketches he made from life, at St. Paul’s 
Church, N.Y.C. At the time, Wright was a member of the 
Washington household. Later in his career, Wright de- 
signed the first coins issued by the U. S. Mint... . The 
oldest professional artist in America, Nathaniel Vickers, 
died last month at the age of 103. He never had a one man 
show, but exhibited regularly in national water color 
shows. Also an architect, Vickers worked on the Cathedrals 
of St. John the Divine and St. Patrick in N.Y.C. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN “the Magnificent,” an avid 
art collector and financier, once bought an entire dealer’s 
stock of antiques, paintings, tapestries, etc., from an aston- 
ished and bewildered art merchant . . . . Many illustrators 
of the latter 19th Century, used “‘noms de plume’’, (or rather 
“de crayon”). Some were quite well known, like Hablot 
Knight Browne, the talented illustrator of Charles Dicken’s 
writings, who put the signature “Phiz” under his drawings, 
so well known for their dashing style and humorous exag- 
geration.... Even Wm. Hogarth of the late 18th Century 
it seems, used a pseudonym at one time for he signed one 
collection of his caricatures “Giles Grinagin”’. 


THE FIRST RECORDED ARTIST to paint movable scenery 
on the stage was Ferdinando da Bibbiena. Jacques and Guillaume 
Courtois, twins sons of a painter, both studied under Guido Reni. 
Jacques, a painter of battle scenes, became a Jesuit. His brother 
was a religious painter. . . . Jacques Blond, (1670-1741) a Dutch 
painter, is considered the inventor of color printing by an engrav- 
ing process. . . . Callicrates, a Greek 5th Century architect, assisted 
by Ictinus, was the builder of the Parthenon. . . . James Bogardus, 
an early 19th Century, New York inventor, made the first engrav- 
ing machine for producing postage stamps. 


WHISTLER WON A LIBEL SUIT for 1,000. pounds, but 
the jury finally awarded him one farthing, which he mounted in 
gold and wore on his watch chain, “as a warning and rebuke to 
presumptuous critics.” . . . Some one asked William Merritt Chase 
when the desire to become an artist first came to him. After thinking 
a moment, he replied that he thought it was on November 1, 1849, 
(the date of his birth.) . . . John W. Alexander, noted mural paint- 
er, was once the stage director for Maude Adams, great theatrical 
star. .. . Domenico Mavherino, an early 16th Century painter and 
mosaic artist, created an immense mechanical horse for the proces- 
sion and entry of King Charles V into Sienna. 


THE FIRST PUBLISHED WORK on water color painting 
was written by David Cox, an English landscape painter, in 1814. 
. . « Probably the youngest student of Benjamin West at the Royal 
Irish Academy, was John O’Keefe, a boy of six, who grew up to 
become a playwright with 68 dramas to his credit, in many of 
which he himself played parts, before blindness came upon him. ®@ 
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his criticism results 


By 
DONNA M. STODDARD 


Director of Art, Florida Southern College 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY GLORIA BRAGGIOTI ETTING 


Philadelphia-born, Emlen Etting received his academic educa- 
tion at Harvard. Later he studied painting under Andre Lhote in 
Paris for several years. He is equally known as a stage designer, 
writer, and illustrator. His work is represented in many of the 
major museums throughout the country, including the Whitney, 
and Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. He divides his teaching 
time between the Tyler School of Fine Arts at Temple University 
and Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. 


ERY often we find people who are fine artists, but 

who are unable to project their knowledge to others. 
In Emlen Etting, however, we find the rare combination 
of both abilities. Living a full and busy life, Mr. Etting 1s 
versatile and capable. He not only is an outstanding painter, 
but a wonderful teacher. I say this from having worked 
with him very closely for the past two years, observing the 
fine results he is always able to obtain from even the most 
mediocre students. 

Emlen Etting’s paintings show that’ he has a keen sense 
of values and a distinction all his own. Creative ability, 
thoughtful, sensitive personality, with a vital interest in 
people are a few of the attributes that partially explain his 
success as artist and teacher. 

Says itting : 

“A painting must have a life of its own to captivate 
interest, developing like a plant, moving with the sun, 
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CORNER OF BROAD & LOCUST: © MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


Rapid sketch by Etting has all the feeling of a finished painting 
in a few lines. 


Etting at work on a self-portrait. 


growing as it is nourished, and putting forth fruit when 
it is mature.”” His own work reflects this feeling. Most stu- 
dents, he feels, think of a picture as some sort of a photo- 
graphic print, coming into static focus in the developing 
bath. If this were true, any camera could achieve as good 
results as Cezatam@ and Ryder. Fortunately, it is not so. 

Though firm and direct in approach, Etting is under- 
standing of his students. In his own work he 1s concerned 
with the development of an idea rather than a projection 
of facts. The most important factor to him in teaching art 
is to instill a feeling of seriousness in the class or group. He 
quickly eliminates all students who are not sincere in their 
endeavor. He works to teach the students respect for the 
language to be learned, the model, the materials, and the 
medium. To quote Mr. Etting, “Art is a serious business 
and without this in mind all effort is a waste of time.” 

Etting believes strongly in the importance of group work, 
for in the group, students learn much from each other. His 
criticisms are specific and usually made before the entire 
class, with demonstrations on the blackboard, on paper, or 
on individual canvas, using the student’s own palette and 
brushes. “Students benefit from the singling out of similar 
mistakes in their neighbor’s picture,” he says. This prac- 
tice of judging and defining the merits of each student’s 
work before the entire group takes the sting out of criticism. 
Ktting finds, oddly enough, a private criticism too often 
causes resentment on the student’s part. Finding the prac- 
tice stimulating, Mr. Etting encourages questions on his 
criticisms. Most of all he does not want the students to ac- 
cept everything he says without a challenge where it seems 
important. His basic intention is to develop an attitude of 
creative thinking in his students. His approach is to have 
the students give criticisms before the class and he com- 
ments on what they say. “The practice prevalent in this 
country, of whispering a dose of ‘Mumbo-Jumbo’ in the 
student’s ear, is not constructive criticism,” says Mr. Et- 
ing. “This only serves as an opiate for the student, and 
usually merely stupifies him.” 

Emlen Etting considers that the goal of the creative arts 


(please turn to page 20) 
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A page from the 6th Annual Calendar. Pictured is “OLD BARN” 
by DUANE QUINTAL, 18, a student at Riverside High School in 


Milwaukee. Quintal recently won a Carnegie Institute Scholarship. 


HAMBURGER HEAVEN 


Water Color, by Richard Bufton, Age 17 
Kenosha High School, Kenosha 


ARE ART COMPETITIONS GOOD OR BAD? 

A NOTED EDUCATOR COMBINES FORCES 

WITH A LEADING MIDWEST NEWSPAPER 
TO OFFER ONE SOLUTION. 


Article By 
A. G. PELIKAN 


DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION 


Milwaukee Public Schools 


RE art competitions good or bad? This question and 


the effect of its answer on public school art education, 
is being asked with increasing frequency by teachers and 
administrators. 


Every art teacher, art director and school administrator 
has had to cope with the problem of tactfully declining the 
request from well meaning but uninformed individuals who 
want all of the school children to participate in a poster 
contest of one kind or another. In many instances the organ- 
izations (local, state and national) which these individuals 
represent are well known and their cause a most worthy 
one. What these well meaning persons fail to take into 
consideration is the fact that requests are often cumulative 
and run into a considerable number. They do not stop to 
consider that the making of posters and illustrations for 
these agencies is not the sole purpose of art education. In 
most school systems, competitions may only be conducted 
on a voluntary basis and without any interference with the 
regular art program. There are times when the harassed 
art teacher would like to see the end of all competitions, 
without taking into consideration that there are good as 
well as bad points to this problem. 


The most desirable competitions are those which permit 
the students to submit examples of their regular school 
work. There should be no need for concentrating on a 
specific problem to the detriment of the regularly planned 
class work. If, in addition, the competition serves as a 
stimulus for greater effort on the part of the student, co- 
operation would appear to be desirable and warranted. 


The art students in the junior and senior high schools 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools have participated on a 
voluntary basis to some few carefully selected competitions. 
These are (1), the Statewide Scholastic Art Awards Com- 
petition (which has resulted in several art school scholar- 
ships) (2), the awarding of a medal by the Milwaukee 
Woman’s Club to an outstanding art student for regular 
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work produced in the class and (3) The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal Student Calendar Art Competition, which is now in 
its sixth year. There is also an annual exhibition ot stu- 
dent art work which is sponsored by the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, in which the work is confined primarily to pic- 
torial art. 

These three competitions, plus the annual art exhibition, 
offer a variety of opportunities to the student and the work 
may vary all the way from illustrations to abstractions. 

Until the advent of the recently discontinued Pepsi-Cola 
Calendar, (with its reproductions of paintings selected by 
a national art jury) and the wide use of the work of noted 
American painters for use on calendars, the term ‘‘Calen- 
dar Art” has been used more or less derisively in art circles. 

If one stops to consider the wide use of calendars of all 
types in business, industry and in the home, it becomes 
apparent that here is a medium which has great value in 
bringing better examples of illustration and the fine arts into 
the American home. The wide use of reproductions of 
Audubon bird paintings and of Currier and Ives litho- 
graphs has helped to stimulate interest in the pictorial and 
the fine arts. 

The most successful competition for high school stu- 
dents (conducted first on a county wide basis, but which 
now covers the entire State) is the Annual Student Calen- 
dar Art Competition, sponsored by the Milwaukee Journal. 
This is now in its sixth year. The best student work is 
reproduced upon a fine arts calendar. This calendar con- 
sists of six full color prints and forty-four black and white 
reproductions of student art and is open to those in the 
junior and senior high schools of the State. 

The conditions for this competition are as follows: 

1. Open to all junior and senior high school students 

of public, parochial and private schools in Wisconsin. 

2. No entry fee. 

3. Work already done may be submitted by an en- 

trant (or the student’s instructor. ) 

3. Paintings need not be created especially for this 
competition and there are no restrictions as to the 
choice of subject matter or the manner of execution. 
All work must be original and no posters or car- 
toons are acceptable. 

6. The paintings or illustrations may be done in any 
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(please turn to page 26) 


CHRISTMAS DOWNTOWN 


Tempera, by Melvin Januchowski, Age 17 
Pulaski High School, Milwaukee 


ABANDONED FARM 


Water Color, by Donald Kunde, Age 17 
Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh 
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THE OLD PIER 


Water Color, by Norman Schuett, Age 16 
Watertown High School, Watertown 


SUMMER MOOD 


Oil, by Claudia Herschleb, Age 17 
Custer High School, Milwaukee 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE: Marble 


EXPRESSION IN ANTIQUE: Alabaster 


MIRIAM SOMMERBURG: 


STONE 


THE SCULPTURE OF THIS ARTIST IS 
SAVAGE, MYSTIC AND ABSTRACT ... 
BUT IT ALWAYS TELLS THE TRUTH. 


66 A RT doesn't belong on a pedestal. It belongs to the 


ordinary people and should be treated honestly.” 
That is Miriam Sommerburg’s statement, and as one of 
lurope’s foremost portrait sculptors, her words carry the 
stamp of earned authority. Now in America, Miss Som- 
merburg has brought to the jaded appetite of the art public 
a torthright sort of sculpture that should establish her in 
this country’s top ranks in a very few years. Examine the 
reproductions on these pages. You will see work that is 
rugged, timeless and yet contemporary. Her portraits are 
often unflattering, but they are always honest. Most im- 
portant, they are endowed with the quality of distinctive- 
ness so often strived for by the sculptor of today, but so 
seldom realized. In less expert hands, this approach might 
deteriorate into a mere striving to be clever. 

Miriam Sommerburg’s style has borrowed from the prim- 
itives and the medieval, but has progressed far beyond 
the limitations of the unskilled artisan of some forgotten 
era. Its simplicity is disarming. Here is no crude carving; 


this is the work of a sophisticated artist, one who knows 


her tools, her techniques and her subjects. Like it or not, 
if you commission Sommerburg for a portrait in marble, 
you will get a finished product that is only you, and no 
prettified idealization of how you would like to look. 

This uncompromising honesty may place great obstacles 
in the path of Miss Sommerburg. If she remains in Amer- 
ica, she will find that wealthy patrons who want to be told 
the truth in stone are as rare as Christmas in July. There 
is the inevitable temptation to prostitute your standards 
for juicy commissions. But Miriam Sommerburg has faced 
this test on the Continent, and it is reasonable to assume 
she’ll stand firm in her conviction of “Honesty is every- 
thing.” 


let’s take Art off the pedestal and stop pampering the 
sitter.” 
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In view of the above, it is not remarkable that many 
of her best-known works are interpretations of mythologi- 
cal and historic subjects. The “Dante & Beatrice’ group 
at the head of this article is a fine example. Hewn in mar- 
ble, this twin portrait is scarcely in the classic tradition. 
The artist has made her statement without any respect for 
the obvious romanticism a trite professional might attempt 
to embody in this theme. How she handles a contemporary 
portrait can be seen in the “Portrait of a Critic’, repro- 
duced on bottom of page. On the subject of classic tradi- 
tion, Miss Sommerburg is quite outspoken. “I have no 
patience for outworn schools of thought. I don’t want to 
fashion empty portraits meant to flatter the sitter. My 
work will endure for many many years, if only because the 
medium can weather the passing of time. When future 
generations see my portraits, or that of any other sculptor, 
it will be the only three-dimensional means by which they 
can see the subject as he or she really impressed the artist. 


Sommerburg’s sculpture almost defies classification. The 
art critic will eventually consider her as an abstractionist, 
for she distills the essence of her subject, rather than a 
pictorial representation. There is more to her carving than 
simply a portrait. It is always an interpretation. It always 
asks questions of the viewer. The audience wants to know 
more about it. Not just “Who?”, but rather “Why?” 
What is the story behind this tooled piece of stone? 


Like most sculptors, at the beginning, Miriam Sommer- 
burg made realistic portraits. But when she had mastered 
her medium, run-of-the-mill realism left her unsatisfied. 
Today, she believes that abstraction satisfies her standards, 
but tomorrow her flexible mind may channel in new di- 
rections. 


Her working methods are neither mystic nor complicated. 
When she has accepted a commission to do a portrait, she 
will arrange to meet the subject once or many times before 
starting with the actual modeling. “I like to chat over tea 
about the things my model considers worthwhile. Does he 
have a preference for art, for literature, for baseball? What 
are his convictions? Where does he stand on things?’ 
By asking questions and by observation, Miss Sommerburg 
soon has constructed a mental portrait, and the transfer 
to stone or clay is merely a physical procedure. The por- 
trait is done before it begins. 

The type of stone selected by the artist must be given 
thoughtful consideration. It should posses either rugged- 
ness or a more fragile quality, dependant upon the charac- 
teristic of the sitter. 


Miss Sommerburg usually makes a working mode! in 
clay before turning to the stone. She rolls a lump of clay 
two-thirds the size of the head, and upon this base she 
adds more clay to form the surface features. She does not 
pinch or prod the clay, but adds small slivers, building up a 
prominent feature deliberately. About photographic realism 
she points out: “When doing a more realistic portrait, re- 
member that it is possible to get an expression of the sub- 
ject’s personality without transposing every line and 
muscle. Quite often, surface details may be present, but in 
real life, we don’t see people inch by inch, but rather as a 
single, over-all impression. Keep your subject interested 
while you work. Avoid that “tired look” or dead pan ex- 
pression.” 

It would be futile to go into detail on how her work 
progresses. The evidence is all to be seen in the finished 
product. But, one thing will stand out in your mind when 
you are audience to a Sommerburg portrait; this is the 
truth as the artist saw it. ©@ 


JEHOVA: (11°x18"x18”) Walnut 


Wood carving is a difficult art, with restrictions imposed by the 
general shape and grain. In the above, Miss Sommerburg’s 


portrait is reminiscent of primitive Easter Island sculpture. 


PORTRAIT OF A CRITIC: MIRIAM SOMMERBURG 


A realistic approach need not be photographic. Here is a broadly 
handled portrait, treated as the sculptor saw the character of 


the subject in a fleeting moment. 
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DESIGN CAREER 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE’S SCHOOL OF FASHION DESIGN WORKS HAND-IN-HAND 
WITH A LOCAL $50,000,000 INDUSTRY. HERE IS A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR THOSE INTERESTED 
IN THIS UNLIMITED FIELD AS A PROFESSION. 


Article by 
GERRY A. TURNER 


of six garments annually and a foreign market of 
many millions more, clothing comprises the largest single 
industry in the country. And this billion items per year 
does not include work uniforms, formal wear or accessories. 
Who creates the many thousands of basic designs? To 
supply the answer, fashion schools and industry work end- 
lessly, developing the talent which will decide what Mr. & 
Mrs. Public will wear today and tomorrow. 

There is room for intelligent fashion designers and _ il- 
lustrators in this industry that never remains static. The 
pay is excellent, but a period of apprenticeship is customary. 
This is usually served in the advertising and layout depart- 
ments of local department stores or newspapers, where a 
salary of $30.00 to $45.00 weekly is a median figure. 

Even before this point can be reached, however, the 
aspirant is advised to enroll in a good school of design. 

Representative of the many excellent schools of fashion 


YITH 150 million Americans purchasing an average 


design is the well-known organization affiliated with Kansas 
City Art Institute. Head of the department of fashion 
design at this school is Fanny Fern Fitzwater, whose own 
experience as fashion editor of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
for over seventeen years qualify her to direct the activities 
of her diversified sub-departments of instruction. The 
course of instruction is the equivalent of a college career. 
It is three years in duration. The first year is devoted to 
a study of textiles, patterns and sewing, for these are the 
basic tools in trade of the industry. The designer may 
sketch her ideas, but the ultimate proof of her conception 
is in the first hand-sewn model of the garment, and even 
those who expect to spend their professional hours behind 
a drawing board should know the limitations and_peculi- 
arities of the materials with which they are dealing. 

The intermediate year is spent in study of tailoring, fac- 
tory procedure, cost sheets, and adaptive and original design. 

The final vear in the course is devoted to specialization. 


Students at the Kansas City Art Institute also serve as models. Fashion illustration and clothing design are favorite courses for K.C.A.L. 
graduates. The famed Kansas City Apparel Association, which produces over fifty million dollars worth of clothing annually, places many 
of the graduates in jobs with local concerns. 
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Although the object is not merely dressmaking, but rather to prepare for either the customer or mass production field, all phases are taught 
at the Institute, including fitting, patterns and machine operation. In this manner the problems of the industry may be understood. 


At this point, the student will select a particular branch of 
fashion design and work on this exclusively. This may be 
dresses or formal wear and the upperclassman must produce 
four such garments as a graduation thesis. 


The summer months are customarily devoted to placing 
the student in factory employment, so that the industry may 
hold no secrets from the eventual fashion professional. 
K.C.A.I. students are fortunate in that the powerful Kansas 
City Apparel Association, producer of over $50 million 
worth of goods annually, cooperates in finding placement 
for the undergraduates. Most students are absorbed by the 
local market upon graduation; some decide to emigrate to 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago and other fashion centers. 


Those aspirants who cannot or do not enroll in an ac- 
credited fashion school must naturally expect that their 
advancement in the profession will be necessarily slower, 
for many months or even years will be required to ade- 
quately train to undertake the serious job of translating 
what the public will wear. Fashion design must always be 
considered as a highly specialized, always aggressive field 
of competition where only the fittest will survive above a 
mundane level. 

But, let us assume that you have served your training 
period and are ready now to seek employment. Diplomas 
will not open doors in themselves. It is still advisable to 
land a job with a local store. Here the jargon and on-the- 
scene procedures can be assimilated, for new industrial 
methods may arise overnight. Don’t expect to take your 
samples to a top-flight producer of high-fashion and be 
greeted with exultant shouts and $20,000 a year offers. 
Start moderately and solidly. Get experience. Here are 
the basic requirements for anyone applying for a job in the 
fashion design or fashion illustration department of a store: 


GETTING THE JOB 


1. Appearance: Look the part. No saddle shoes, sweaters, 
long hair and costume jewelry. Keep it simple, yet smart. 
Dress in solid colors, navy blue or black, gray or quiet 
pastels. Wear gloves and a hat. Leave sport clothes in the 


closet at home. 
(please turn to page 21) 


The product of the designer’s imagination becomes a reality when 
modeled before the critical eyes of store and wholesale buyers. 
Above, a tailored suit for the quality market. 
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FOLK SON 


INSPIRED BY NEGRO FIELD CHANweT: 


Article 


ROBE. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Winner of many national awards, in- 
cluding five in the 1948 annual “Associa- 
tion of Art Studios in Chicago,” Lee is a 
current favorite in Colliers Magazine, and 
his striking work has been employed by 
numerous advertising accounts. He is rep- 
resented by John Locke, New York City. 
For his commercial paintings, Lee uses casein, prefering it because 
of its versatility and rapid drying ability. His recent exhibition 
at the Ferargil Galleries in Manhattan contained twenty-six paint- 
tings, of which four are reproduced on these pages. @ 


MERICAN folk music is very close and dear to me. 

At this initial point, I should state exactly what I 

mean by folk music, as the term has been far too loosely 
used by everyone. 


The things I am painting about are, for the most part, 


from the Negro of America—plantation shouts and field 
LOOKEY, LOOKEY YONDER songs, blues, work songs and the early New Orleans Jazz, 
Lookey Lookey yonder, ya, or “‘Jass” as it was spelled in the beginning. 


Losiey Lackey yonder, ye, I do not pretend to be an authority on folk music. These 
Well the sun done gone, 


peat yea paintings are merely simple statements of my reaction to 
ius techie, we, this music from the people” after many years of listening 
All the day long. and being a part of it. 

My earliest memories include the strange songs my Dad 
sang as he werked in the yard or when we were up in the 
hills around San Francisco Bay, cutting trees for fire wood. 
I guess I was about eight or nine at the time. My younger , 
brother and I thought he was a very humorous, rather 
bawdy man, as he frequently would sing a line or two that 


we sensed would be judged very bad by my mother. Being 
COAL CART BLUES a railroad man he naturally had many work songs and 
I’ve got those Coal Cart Blues, hobo ditties. 


I’m really all confused, Ever since I can remember my mind has been made up 
I’m about to lose my very mind, 


to be a painter. My years of loading freight cars, picking | 

she really worries, worries, worries me, 

fruit, and working in canneries did not change this goal in 
all the time. : 
the slightest, and by the time the war started I had managed 
nearly three years at the Academy of Art in San Francisco, 
under such painters as Millard Sheets, Hamilton Wolf and 
Doug Kingman. 

One of the things which greatly influenced me was the 
months I spent “saddletramping” with a Wyoming cow- 
boy through the California Sierra Nevada mountains and 
up into the Siskiyou mountains bordering Oregon. I did 
many sketches on this journey and my companion sang 


(please turn to page 23) 
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PAINTINGS 


TIST INTERPRETS THEM IN PAINT 


BRING A LITTLE WATER, SILVY 


Bring a little water Silvy, 

bring a little water now, 

bring a little water Silvy, 

every little once in a while, I mean, 
every little once in a while. 


WE SHALL WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY 


We shall walk through the valley in the shadow of death, 


We shall walk through the valley in peace, 
If Jesus Himself shall be our leader, 


We shall walk through the valley in peace. 
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BEGINS 


HOME 


ARTHUR and VERNA KATONA 
Colorado A. & M. College 


HOW TO GET THE MOST PLEASURE OUT OF DECORATING THE PLACE YOU LIVE IN. 


HE living basis of art is in the home. Esthetic crea- 

tion and appreciation begin, not in schools, museums, 
or galleries, but in the everyday objects and activities of 
family living. This simple truth, like many others, is so 
obvious that it escapes our attention. Take an ordinary art- 
icle of furniture like a chair. It has a craft beginning. It 
has design, texture, form, color. It fits into the patterned 
arrangement of a room. 

Mothers want their children to appreciate art and to 
make art objects, but they don’t know how to go about 
seeing that this happens. It all seems so difficult. They 
are at a loss as to how to begin and usually dispose of the 
matter by leaving it up to the schools or to special art 
classes. 

The truth, though, is that the home is a much more na- 
tural place to learn art than the school. The origin of nearly 


everything in the household may be traced to some art or 
craft, may be said to have some art form, or may be fash- 
ioned in some art manner. We may begin with the “lowly” 
items of furniture and dishware, proceed to decorative 
things like curtains and wall hangings, and end with “high- 
er’ objects such as statuary and paintings. It is in the se- 
lection, making, arrangement, and use of these that basic 
art education takes place. 

Every housewife in buying a household article such as 
a lamp has to make an artistic decision. She generally has a 
hard time making up her mind. She wants something “nice,” 
something “right,” and she wants to please friends and 
neighbors. Here is her chance to be original and creative. 
After some study and consideration, let her get what she 
likes—it is her article and her house. She should not be in- 

(please turn to page 20) 
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Home decorating is a family project. Here, co-author, Verna Katona and young sons, Bobby (2).and Artie (7) are busily at work. 
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ONE PAYS MORE... 
ONE LASTS LONGER 


BOTH ARE EXACTING 
CAREERS 


HOSE who place the art or fashion model in the 

category of “beauty without brains” are guilty of the 
common sin of generalization. The posing requires good 
health, stamina and adaptability. A good model is a good 
actress. With no script other than a few terse commands 
from the man behind the easel or camera, the professional 
model is expected to visualize the situation, project her- 
self into a make-believe world where she is the central 
character, and to arrange her features and body in such 
a manner as to visually interpret the emotions the client 
or artist desires. 

The artist should know something of the working habits 
of the professional model. Those who are just starting a 
career of painting will often be forced to draw from imagi- 
nation, from pictures or the passing parade of humanity. 
This is seldom satisfactory. Few artists are so capable that 
they can draw the human anatomy from memory in every 
desired pose and disposition. Abstractionists may do with- 
out a model, but the commercial artist, the portraitist and 
the advertising agency will almost certainly utilize the serv- 
ices of a model. 

Basically, we may divide professional models into two 
categories ; those working with artists and those concerned 
with fashion or photography. Each job is a distinctive 
entity. | 

THE ARTIST'S MODEL 

She is of no particular age. The artist can use a young 
girl of twelve or a woman of eighty. Non-commercial art 
allows a greater latitude of freedom in the selection of 
model and theme, of course. 

The pay is fairly standardized for professional models. 
Newcomers receive from $1.50 to $2.50 an hour. Veterans 
earn up to $10.00. Bookings are made well in advance, 
for a model puts in the same working day as any sales girl. 

Let us interview a young woman who has chosen this 
profession and has already posed for artists like Joseph 
Floch, Anna Meltzer, Eugene Speicher and Louis Bouche. 
Her name is Jan Calamar; she is twenty-two years of age, 
and has been modeling for a number of years. She offers 
the following information: “I usually spend about three 
hours at a sitting. I am employed by individual artists, 
or pose for an entire art school class. I model for about 
forty-five minutes each hour, with five or ten minute rest- 
ing periods. Some dramatic training comes in handy in this 
profession, for I may be called upon to portray anything 
from a peasant girl to a sophisticate. Once a pose has been 
decided upon, it is my duty to maintain it for varying periods 
without movement or change of expression. It is best to be 


Versatile Jan Calamar is representative of the young professional 

artists’ models in the field today. This type of posing demands “ 

more of the model than does the photographic branch of the e 
profession. (Artist shown above, Joseph Floch.) 


90% of all professional models work in New York City, nerve ‘ 

center of the advertising and publishing world. Rusty Robinson, 

Barbizon School graduate, above, knows that photographic model- 
ing pays well, but is a relatively short career. 


completely relaxed, except for those relatively brief pe- 
riods when the artist is sketching my face.” 

Although the pay scale for an artist’s model is modest, 
the career can be long-lasting, and employment is not 
seasonal. On the other hand, we have the glamour side 
of the business: 


MODELING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

The age factor is somewhat restrictive, with most photo- 
graphic models falling in the age brackets of fourteen to 
thirty-five. Of ten thousand models in New York, the 
median age is twenty-four. 

The profession is specialized. Some girls will be em- 
ployed for full figure modeling, where others are pho- i 
tographed because of the perfection of their hands, legs or 

(please turn to page 23) 
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A NEW KIND OF PAINT THAT MAKES PLASTER LOOK LIKE CHINA 


Article by 


DONALD CHRISTIE 


ECENTLY, a fad emerged which has attracted the 
R interest of many people seeking an interesting hobby. 
Known as figurine painting, it is a hobby that is not only 
entertaining, but also takes very little time, space, and 
money. The ultimate result, a lovely figurine, suitable for 
decorating a home, makes it worth the artist’s care and 
skill. 

Many methods for painting figurines have been de- 
veloped, but none has come so close to resembling the color, 
glaze, and texture of real china as does Dupli-glaze. 

Dupli-glaze is a transparent paint. Instead of a dull, 
opaque appearance, the surface of your figure takes on a 
lustrous finish. A polishing powder, however, makes it still 
brighter, makes it glow like the figurines adorning the 
shelves of those exclusive little shops just off Main Street. 

Shadings and colors are formed naturally and quickly 
with Dupli-glaze. No array of cups or pans are necessary, 
for the paints are superimposed one on top of the other 
without losing the quality of the color underneath. Your 
brush can shadow in the folds of a gown or crease the pleats 
of a jacket. All this must be done with speed, for Dupli- 
glaze dries rapidly. 

Before you can begin, you'll need a number of materials. 
First, of course, you must have the paint. A kit of Dupli- 
glaze can be bought at your nearest dealer, or ordered 
from Plastercraft, 2100 Riverside Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The kit costs about $6.50 and contains a bottle 
each of white, black, red, blue, yellow, brown, and flesh 
tempera paint. There are also, of course, bottles of white, 
black, red, blue and yellow Dupli-glaze paint, a large bottle 
of clear glaze, a jar of gold powder, a jar of polishing pow- 
der, and a bottle of thinner. 

When you buy your paints you may want to pick up a 
few brushes. Choose them with an objective in mind. A tiny, 
pin-point brush is excellent for delicate work such as the 
eyes, nose, mouth, flowers, and such. An eighth inch brush 
is best for painting the skin, hair, and trimming on clothes. 
For larger surfaces, a quarter to a half inch brush is used, 
and a half inch brush or larger for coating the entire figure 
with white tempera and clear glaze. 

Plaster figures are now sold in paint shops, variety stores 
and department stores, as well as in your Dupli-glaze shop. 
Select an inexpensive one for your first figurine so that 
you won't be afraid to experiment with it. Check the figure 
carefully for flaws that might ruin the figurine or hinder 
your work. 

You'll also need a piece of fine grain sandpaper, a couple 
of old rags, and a can of kerosene. The kerosene and rags 


will be handy for cleaning brushes in a hurry. 
PROCEEDING STEP-BY-STEP: 
1. Sandpaper out all flaws, air holes and marks made 


by the mold in your plaster figure. (Here is where a careful 
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inspection of the figure before it is bought really counts, 
Air holes are the worst, for they are the hardest to remove, 
especially those on the face or other places where features 
should be clear. ) 

2. After the figure is satin smooth and the features have 
been perfected, cover the whole figure with a coat of white 
tempera paint. (This acts as a base for the Dupli-glaze, 
since the latter is transparent. Be sure not to miss any spots, 
for many a figure has been ruined by leaving a small area 
unpainted. When Dupli-glaze is applied, this area becomes 
dark. ) 

3. Next, paint in the skin, and then the facial features 
with tempera. Other detailed work can also be painted in 
tempera, for it is very easy to work with. 

When you are sure that you are finished with the tempera 
paint, give the figure five minutes to dry, then cover it, 
except the bottom, with a coat of clear glaze. This will take 
ten minutes more to dry. 

4. Now begin painting with your colored Dupli-glaze. 
Work from the top down so that there’ll be no danger of 
your brush dripping paint on a finished surface. Dip the tip 
of your brush into the colored Dupli-glaze, then swish in 
and out of the clear glaze and quickly apply to the figure. 
Be careful not to drip any of the color into the clear glaze. 
Remember that a little colored Dupli-glaze goes a long way 
and use it sparingly! 

Start with a light shade of your color and apply more 
color as you desire. In case you do get a color that is too 
dark, apply clear glaze freely to the spot. You can also use 
the clear glaze to correct mistakes, to smooth surfaces, and 


to touch up muddy parts. 
a HOW TO MIX COLORS 
When mixing colors, work from light to dark. For in- 


stance, if you want green, paint the surface yellow, then add 
blue. If the resulting green is too blue, yellow may be added, 
but much more paint will be used that way. Shadows can 
be made more obvious by painting lighter colors onto the 
outer surfaces and darker colors into the inner surfaces. 

After you finish with the paints, allow the figure to dry 
thoroughly. This will take at least a day. Don’t hurry it! 
When dry, add a final lustre with the polishing powder. Just 
pat the powder on, then wipe it off. No rubbing is necessary. 

Now, if you want, apply gold to the desired spots. Wet 
the tip of your brush with clear glaze, then dip it into the 
gold powder. Use more clear glaze if you wish after you 
brush the gold onto the figure. 

To produce a finished product, cut a piece of felt from an 
old hat the size of the base of your figurine and glue it there. 
This will protect the furniture or mantle upon which it 
is destined to set. It’s inexpensive fun, worthwhile from the 
artistic standpoint, and, properly handled, is a personalized 
creation of enduring beauty. © 
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YOUR OWN HANGING 


HERE’S A PROJECT THAT WILL LEND COLOR TO YOUR HOME 
AND SATISFY THAT CREATIVE URGE. 


Article by 
GEORGE DANSKIN 


‘with holes cut into them for doors and windows.” And 

going into this box, we call home, we find there are other 
boxes inside with doors and windows, which we call rooms. It is 
these rooms which take up so much of our interest and to which 
we devote time, energy, and care in making them habitable and 
attractive. We spend many hours in these box-like rooms and are 
much concerned with the general furnishings, such as tables, beds, 
and chairs, which occupy the floor space. And there are at least 
three, and usually four, other equally important areas to make 
attractive which we term, in a general way, wall spaces. These 
walls which enclose us need to be made attractive and useful if 
we are to make our box rooms interesting. Paintings, hangings, 
and mirrors, paneling, have all contributed toward mural dec- 
oration. To provide harmonious interiors, the wall paper has been 
given special attention and we have used shelves to lend charm 
and an air of utility. 

The hanging book shelf is an evolution of the cup-board, 
which was initially used for dishes and culinary utensils. It was 
usually found in the kitchen, but in later days, it was placed in the 
dining-room or hall and contained the rarer pieces of china and 
metal plate. The charm of the peasant home was greatly enhanced 
through the use of the open wall cup-board where color in the 
variety of cups and plates softened the too often crude interior. 
Plain or paneled doors were often used on the outside and not 
until the advent of glass did one know just what treasures were 
stored within until the cup-board door was opened. Outside the 
fact that our walls serve as enclosures, they offer little in the way 
of general utility except on which to hang or suspend various dec- 
orative objects. The modern hanging book-shelf is about the only 
thing we can suspend which has a decorative and utility value 
combined, and for this reason, care and discrimination should be 
exercised in the selection of size and design to make it a fitting and 
attractive feature of our modern room. 

Let us take the thought and spirit of the mid-Victorian what- 
not. Familiar with this corner piece, used as a depository for most 
every form of curio from metal to china ware,—shells, coral, pic- 
tures, books, souvenirs and novelties, suppose we lift it from its 
space in the corner where it has rested for many years and suspend 
it from the wall in a fitting location and change its design in form 
and line to the modern mode by making it conform to the spirit 
of today. Take from it the lack of restraint of the Victorian age 
and, carrying out the idea of the cup-board, convert it into a 
modern hanging wall-shelf. By so doing, we are dispensing with 
what we call the unnecessary and ill-fitting and substituting a more 
harmonious and conforming piece. In its design we have en- 
deavored to show here to carry out the modern thought. As a wall 
decoration it will be quickly and critically observed, the more so, 
because of the absence of curves and irregularities in outline. It 
will stand out, somewhat bold and assertive, undoubtedly, but still 
will attract us through its force and character. 

It should be hung with due regard to spacing and should have 
a relationship with its design, usefulness and other pieces of 
furniture, in other words, it must fit into the scheme of things 
around it and speak in terms of balance, proportion and fitness. 


ad Tvien b we live in are boxes,” to quote Frank Lloyd Wright, 


HOW TO FINISH BOOKCASES 


These two book shelves, were made in the Industrial Art 
classes of South High School, Columbus, Ohio. A back is not nec- 
essary. The sides can be rabbited or grooved to receive the shelves, 
or, brads can be used throughout. Shelves should not be too deep 
or they will project too far from the wall; six or seven inches is 
deep enough for most books. The width should relate properly 
to the length. Thin material, using 2” or *%” for the sides and 
¥e” or YW” for shelving affords a light effect, necessary to avoid 
the appearance of too much bulk. Proper coloring lends much 
to their attractiveness. In the upper left book shelf we have used 
natural finish on red gum with carved lines for simple decoration. 

he one below is finished with jade green on the outside, silver 


within and black edges throughout. The lower left is finished with 
vermilion on the outside, silver within and black used for the edges. 
(Had they been finished in natural gum, we should have first given 
them a coat of linseed oil, three coats of thin shellac, rubbed down 
with No. 0 steel wool and then waxed them.) Where a color 
scheme is employed, two coats of thin shellac are applied over the 
paint which is then rubbed down and waxed. © 
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EMLEN ETTING: 
(continued from page 7) 


teacher is not to be didactic but, rather, suggestive. “He 
plants the seeds of the ideas in his students, and it is up to 
them to keep the soil fertile. Creative art can’t be taught, 
but one can encourage development from within the in- 
dividual.”” He feels everyone has latent potentialities. 

He advises against the practice of having several teach- 
ers at one time. “This is likely to confuse the students.” A 
student in his classes may paint in any medium, and in any 
manner: realistic, interpretive, or abstract. The funda- 
mentals are the same. 


. cach art material is a new challenge.” 


HOW ETTING WORKS 


Suggesting the use of a limited palette, models and still 
lifes are arranged accordingly. In the beginning, Etting lists 
a minimum of colors to be employed. This simplifies the 
problem for the student. “Mixing colors is like preparing a 
good sauce. Never stick doggedly to the recipe, but use all 
kinds of ingredients and mix with patience and zest,” he 
states. 

Extremely important in his teaching is the use of good 
reproductions of old and new masters, to prove his points. 
These prints are constantly on display in the classroom and 
changed frequently. A teacher should never use his own 
work as an example. Copying should never be permitted, 
he explained. “It kills inventiveness.” In giving a criticism 
Etting places emphasis on a single point each week and 
repeats this again and again, using as many examples as 
possible to bolster the argument. To achieve close observa- 
tion of the model, he often uses five minute poses, making 
the students study the model for four minutes before put- 
ting a pencil to the paper. 

Well-read and thoroughly informed on most timely 
subjects, Emlen Etting rarely goes to his classes without 
books or other materials on some phase of art. As an artist, 
he has no favorite medium; each material is a new chal- 
lenge. His only object is the construction of a good picture. 
“It doesn’t matter to me if you paint it with oil paints, 
feathers, or lights.” @ 
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ART BEGINS AT HOME: 
(continued from page 6) 


fluenced by what her neighbors prefer. This is the begin- 
ning of the art sense in the home and it can be passed on 
to the children, Children are influenced not so much by what 
is directly taught but by what they absorb. We should “‘let 
them in” on the selection, arrangement—and making—of 
things for the home. In this way they become art-minded 
naturally ; it is part of their growing up. Such family proj- 
ects are far more effective than expensive art lessons. 

A certain amount of “fart study” may be necessary, but 
it is not delving into the theories and pronouncements of 
experts on esthetics. Concise, clearly written, and well illu- 
strated pamphlets and booklets are obtainable free of charge 
or at a very low cost from home economics departments or 
extension divisions of colleges and universities. A beauti- 
fully gotten-up pamphlet, for instance, is Color in Home 
Decoration, by Gertrude Reis, (published by Extension Di- 
vision, Michigan State College. ) 

You will learn in time that you arrange a room somewhat 
as you would compose a painting. Try to think of dominant 
color areas as being dominant pieces of furniture, sub- 
ordinate areas as subordinate pieces and color repeats as re- 
peats in the room. Like a well designed picture, the room 
will be a pleasing harmony. It will be all the more agreeably 
livable. 

But the real value, for happy family living as well as for 
art development, is in making things rather than buying 
them. Parents and children don't have to be artists to do 
art work, Art isn’t just painting pictures or carving statues. 

Nor do members of the family have to posses “talent” 
or “genius.” It is amazing how much creative imagination 
and skill the average grownup has, as he will discover if 
he lets himself go, artistically. He also will discover that 
he has fun making things, that he wants to do them be- 
cause he enjoys it, not because he ought to do so. All chil- 
dren, of course, have the art gift. You see it in their highly 
original activities and imaginative thoughts. It becomes 
buried, as they grow up, for lack of opportunity to express 
it. | 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR DECORATING ARE ENDLESS 


All sorts of household articles may be made outright, 
designed, or decorated. Napkins, tablecloths, curtains, 
drapes, dishes, quilts, hooked rugs, chairs, tables, greeting 
cards, handkerchiefs, scarves, dresses, lampshades, belts, 
slippers—the list of items can go on indefinitely. Wall 
decorations may vary from the conventional oil paintings 
and water colors to finger paintings, scribble designs, cut- 
outs, and tapestry. (We have described these at length in 
an article, “dn Adventure in Home Decorating,” in the 
March 1949 issue of DESIGN.) 

Family members may choose a working medium from 
such arts and crafts as carving, cabinet making, sewing, 
embroidery, weaving, applique, color design, beadwork, 
leatherwork, metalwork, block printing, pastel, water color, 
oil painting. For information on tools, materials, and 
methods standard textbooks are easily available at libraries 
and art stores. So are excellent pamphlets at college exten- 
sion divisions and home economics departments. You may 
have to lean on these guides for technical knowledge and 
direction, but beyond that go your own way, be yourself. 
Strive for good craftsmanship but do not try to make an 
article look slick, as though it were “store-boughten.” 
Rather, be proud of the fact that it is homemade and have 
it look the part. It is this very quality of homemadeness 

(Continued on page 21) 
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that gives the article distinction and a charm all of its own. 
It is your own work, a creative product of your personality. 
You will get a heartening lift, too, as you notice how you 
improve with practice. 

Keep art and craft materials at hand for your children’s 
use and provide a need for their use. On the occasion of 
someone’s birthday, for instance, let the youngsters devise 
a greeting card or make a gift. Before a dinner party, let 
them design napkins or place cards. If a friend is sick, 
let them compose a cheery letter and a bright, gay picture 
to go with it. At other times they may fashion Christmas 
greetings, invent valentines, cut out patterns for decorating 
a wall, or ornament a lampshade. 


Try to get your youngsters to realize that it is much 
more satisfying, indeed much more a part of themselves, 
if they make these things. If they buy them, all they can do 
is sign their names. As the parent, take pride in their work, 
compliment them, and if they do pictures, finger paintings, 
cutout designs, or the like, hang up the better ones. Care- 
fully mat and frame the pieces you hang; they deserve the 
same respect given to works of grownups. If it is possible, 
let appreciative people see these pieces within the hearing 
of your children. The youngsters will glow all over with 
satisfaction, even though they may pretend not to hear, and 
they will be encouraged to do more. They will, of their own 
accord, tind occasions to do art work for the home—it will 
become a sort of spontaneous labor of love. You will realize 
how true is the saying, ‘““Duty makes you do things well, 
but love makes you do them beautifully.” 

In our own home our six year old Artie goes for these 
activities just as he goes for baseball, marbles, and tusseling. 
One morning a year ago, we were delighted to see him 
carefully decorate a dozen napkins for a luncheon. Using 
crayons, he devised pattern after pattern. Completely and 
exhilaratingly absorbed in the project, he didn’t let up 
until he had worked out an individual design for each 
guest. Two of his cutout compositions hang in our living 
room. We have pasted around the top of the walls in his 
room, his panoramic mural of a circus parade. He drew 
it in color on a roll of shelf paper. 

Mother and Dad, of course, should set working examples. 
At holiday time they should make presents too, not buy all 
of them. In this way members of the family truly give of 
themselves. It seems a shame that present-day commercial- 
ization of Christmas, Mother’s Day, Dad’s Day, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, and other “Days” has been ruining arts and 
crafts for the people. Folk spontaneity and creativity is 
being destroyed; even love tends to be cheapened. Pernaps 
the family can help restore the individual creation and 
communal participation in arts and crafts that existed in 
times gone by. 

As your youngsters grow, you can continue their art 
developments by letting them carry on more advanced 
projects, let us say in beadwork, weaving, leatherwork, 
carving, pastel, water color, and oil painting. Do not have 
a project so complicated—beyond their comprehension or 
ability level—that they cannot complete it successfully. 


Children need to develop at their own pace. As they get 
older, they become critical of their work and compare their 
products with store articles. That is why you should have 
them feel early in life the value of things they make them- 
selves. Give continual encouragement and suggestion, they 
will retain the creative attitude. Later, you expand their 
art education by giving them books and taking them to 
galleries. Art becomes, now, a topic of family study and 
discussion as well as a creative activity. 


WE HAVE LOST THE CREATIVE BIRTHRIGHT IN A WORLD OF GADGETS 


Let us realize that we are all born with hands. Our 
hands should be used creatively if we are to attain com- 
plete living. In olden times people lived more completely 
because they used their hands as organs of creation. Today 
we live unfulfilled lives. Our powers of creation waste in 
disuse ; we do not experience the craftsman’s joy of artistic 
labor and accomplishment. That, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why peace of mind is not ours, why so many 
of us are nervous and frustrated. Factories and stores have 
taken away our creative birthright. Give the home a chance 
to help bring it back. 

Some may say ‘““Why spend time making a gadget when 
you can get it in the 10-cent store?’ That misses the point 
entirely. A machine cannot make an individual work of 
art, nor can it fashion the joy of life that goes with it. 
When hands are busy with a labor of love, the mind is 
relaxed and at peace with itself and the world. @ 


FASHION DESIGN AS A CAREER: 
(Continued from page 13) 

2. Pay attention: Write for appointments and have the 
common sense to spell the company name and department 
head’s title correctly. When you secure an interview, 
answer questions simply and skip the personal commercials. 

3. Be prompt: If you show up late, they will assume that 
you would repeat this procedure in handling copy for news- 
papers, making layouts or even in appearing for work. 

Once you have secured the job at a department store or 
newspaper, stick to it for several months, expecting no 
immediate raises or advancements. Keep your eyes open 
and observe what more experienced personnel do. Avoid 
people who gripe about their own lack of advancement. 
They can always quit if they are being lost in the shuffle. 
And so can you, if you have talent. When you have served 
your apprenticeship, here are the jobs you can look forward 
to with any reasonably large organization: 


STEPS UPWARD IN YOUR CAREER 


1. DISPLAY MANAGER: In charge of window decoration. 
Not directly connected with fashion design, but a worth- 
while branching off the main track. Salary: $40.00 to 
$100.00 a week. 

2. ADVERTISING MANAGER: In charge of layout, newspaper 
ads, supervision of fashion illustrators. Salary: open. This 
is another excellent choice for those who later decide that 
the behind-the-brush-or-shears routine is not what they 
most desire. You should study up on advertising methods 
and merchandising, however, before reaching for this plum. 

3. CONSULTANT: Fashion designers and illustrators who 
have made their mark in the industry are in line for offers 
from one or several companies to act as their advisory 
executive. The position is similar to a Munuster-without- 
Portfolio. You will advise those who direct others in the 
preparation of new styles, new merchandising methods, and 


(please turn to page 26) 
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AN HONEST CRITIQUE OF SELECTED ART BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED BY 


LBook Oditor 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with description of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,’ DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


DECORATIVE ART 1949-50: A Yearbook 
Studio Publications $7.50 


An annual cross-section of the best in decor, covering 
home interiors, furniture, ceramics, glass and tableware, 
metalwork and textiles. There is also a section on indus- 
trial design, as exemplified by electrical devices. Several 
excellent full color illustrations and over a hundred pages 
of black and whites. A highly recommended idea-source 
book for those who plan to “make their own.” 


TECHNIQUE OF COLOUR MIXING: by Leonard Richmond 
Pitman Publishers $3.75 


A practical tome that points the way to discovering 
new color horizons. Tells how to set up a speedy palette, 
effects of light absorption, refraction and reflection, and 
how to make pigments work for the artist, rather than 
against him. Mr. Richmond pins down his statements with 
exact descriptions and avoids the generalized and vague 
in a manner that other authors would do well to imitate. 


NATIVE ARTS 


of Pacific Northwest 


WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR: By Ted Kautzky 
Reinhold Publishers $10.00 


Mr. Kautzky is as adept with a typewriter as he is with 
a brush, for the volume makes for pleasant reading and 
sugar-coated instruction. The first portion deals with the 
essentials of watercolor—pigments, paper stock, tools and 
techniques. The second part consists of a series of exer- 
cises in the making of landscapes. Of all media, watercolor 
is considered to be the most difficult to handle properly, 
but once learned, crisp, arresting pictures are the result. 
Mr. Kautzky makes an excellent instructor, and the book 
is well-illustrated with color and black & white reproduc- 
tions. (You will find a Kautzky painting on the cover of 
this month’s DESIGN.) 
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by F. Schider 
Dover Publications $6.00 


ATLAS OF ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS: 


For many years, Franz Schider’s volume has been a 
consistent best seller on the Continent. This is the first 
translation into English and is recommended by DESIGN 
as a premier atlas of the human anatomy. Its 279 illustra- 
tions are carefully rendered and marked, giving the serious 
artist and medical student an excellent guide for their work. 
Drawings and photographs have a three-dimensional qual- 
ity. 


HISTORY OF ART: Elie Faure 
Dover Publications $12.50 


Two large volumes totalling 830 pages afford the reader 
a most complete coverage of the creative arts in every 
media, from prehistoric to modern times. There are hun- 
dreds of illustrations, and if you are of a mind to own a 
two-volume library of fine art, this 1s a most economical 
and valuable purchase, for, not only the most famous, but 
also the lesser known works of art are presented. Origin- 
ally printed in French, Faure’s “History of Art” is now 
enjoying a large scale English publication. 


NATIVE ARTS OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST: 
Stanford U. Press $7.50 


Designed by Alvin Lustig, this book 1s a handsome thing, 
but more important, it is a comprehensive encyclopedia 
of the arts and crafts of an ancient culture. The work of 
the Eskimo, Northwest Coast Indian and Canadian Tribe- 
man are catalogued, discussed and illustrated with excel- 
lent photographs by William Reagh. Most of the art 1s 
from the Rasmussan Collection of the Portland Art Mu- 
seum, one of this country’s most comprehensive Pacific 
Coast Indian exhibits. 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITING: By Burton, Kreer & Gray 
Prentice Hall Publishers $7.65 
This is a handbook for the advertising copywriter; at 
the same time it is of equal value for the advertising artist. 
Both the writer and artist have need of a basic appreciation 
of each other’s problems. When they have exchanged this 
knowledge, the advertising layout will be superior. “Adver- 
tising Copywriting” is such a volume. Its 500 pages are 
well-illustrated with actual advertising examples. 


CALLIGRAPHIC LETTERING: by Ralph Douglass 
Watson-Guptill Co. $2.50 

A spiral-type book of 56 pages, offering complete in- 
structions in wide pen and brush lettering, as well as 
analysis of equipment and various alphabets. This is a how- 
to-do-it volume, of practical value to layman and _profes- 
sional. 


ANATOMY & CONSTRUCTION OF 
HUMAN FIGURE: by Chas. Bradbury 


McGraw-Hill Co. $7.50 


There have been any number of books on the subject of 
anatomy; in most cases these make for technical reading, 
more justifiable as surgical texts than as practical guides 
for artists. Bradbury’s book, however, is superior in that 
it is written expressly for the artist and not only deline- 
ates the various portions of the human figure, but also gives 
instruction on how to develop the basic forms involved. 
The author’s wash drawings, several in duocolor, are 
uncomplicated and easy to understand. 184 pages. 
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ART AND FASHION MODELING: 


(continued from page 17) 


faces. The pay is relatively high, with some models re- 
ceiving $20.00 and $30.00 an hour. Newcomers receive 
$5.00 an hour. They are usually graduates of a modeling 
school or have served apprenticeship in wholesale dress 
modeling. They invariably work through an agency, for 
few businesses like to depend upon free-lance models. The 
agency secures employment for them, and receives a com- 
mission for this. 

The procedure calls for hour-long sittings while camera 
and lights are adjusted. The actual pose may take no 
longer than a few seconds. Payment is made by the hour. 
When a sitting is one hour and two minutes long, the 
model is paid for two hours. 

As most photographic models are members of an ac- 
credited agency, their pictures are kept on file with per- 
tinent data as to measurements, personality traits and field 
of specialization. Some of the better-known agencies that 
come to mind are those of Harry Conover, John Robert 
Powers, and The Barbizon Agency, all located in Man- 
hattan. Ninety percent of all photographic modeling is 
done in New York, where the majority of advertising 
agencies and publications is located. 

A branch of photographic modeling concerns itself with 
fashions. The model serves as mannequin at a fashion 
show, for fees ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 per hour. 
High-fashion (formal wear) specialists generally receive 
the largest per-hour rate. The field is highly competitive 
and few top-flight models continue for more than ten years. 
Many, however, turn to the executive side of the profession, 
becoming representatives, instructors or fashion writers. 

Photographic modeling is not merely a relationship be- 
tween model and photographer; a small army of specialists 
is involved in the creation of any commercial photograph. 
The electrician is a highly responsible figure, particularly 
in color photography, which is an exact and chemical 
science. The stylist must check the fit of the garment in 
fashion work. The prop man must set the scene, with 
regard to limitations imposed by the client and camera. 
It is a highly integrated business, this taking of a fashion 
portrait, for the results will be seen and critically observed 
by millions of newspaper and magazine readers, and if 
they aren’t impressed by what they see, they simply won't 


Photographic and fashion models are seldom born that way—they 
must undergo intensive training. Some earn upwards of $30.00 an 
hour. Above, June Conroy models a cape for students at the 


Barbizon School for Models. 


As all photographic modeling for commercial use is sub- 
ject to deadlines, the model is always chosen several days 
or even weeks in advance. 


FASHION INDUSTRY NEEDS MODELS TODAY 


In recent years, manufacturers of mass-produced dresses 
have begun to turn out junior-sizes (size 7 to 17). This 
calls for smaller girls than in the past, when anyone under 
five foot six was scarcely considered. Today, size is not 
sO important, proper proportioning being the vital factor. 

With the second hand of the clock ever looming in the 
background, no rehearsals are possible in the taking of the 
picture. The model has a responsibility to those for whom 
she works. She must take direction flawlessly and have 
common sense and foresight. Models, whether posing for 
artists or photographers, must be well-groomed, coopera- 
tive, tireless and relaxed. Posing is a business, not a 
hobby. 


FOLK SONG PAINTING: . 
(continued from page 14) 
constantly—songs he had picked up in his travels all over 
the west. Songs of miners, cowboys, loggers, etc. 


SEEKING OUT THE “LITTLE PEOPLE” 


During my years in the Army and immediately after, 
I continued to read literature on folk music and to seek out 
the little known people that still played and sang the old 
traditional tunes without the taint of popular influence. | 
was also commissioned by Western Pacific Railroad to do 
a series of paintings on far western folk stories and songs, 
which were exhibited throughout the west. 

In the early part of 1948, I went to Chicago. I found 
street bands on Chicago's Maxwell Street and blues 
shouters and ragtime piano men in obscure little bars. A 
few of these people immediately come to mind. Foremost 
are Jimmy and Mama Yancey in Chicago; cripple Clarence 
Lofton, Kid Ory, Turk Murphy, Leadbelly and a few more 
scattered about the country. Extensive studies and sketches 
were made prior to the many paintings done on this subject. 
Many of them went on tour throughout the midwest in 
connection with my Chicago representative. 

Since my arrival in New York, along with doing maga- 
zine illustration for national publications and advertising art 
both for Chicago and San Francisco clients, I have been 
concentrating on painting my impressions of this folk music. 
I have tried to keep these paintings subtle, yet obvious, 
whimsical, but with a feeling of pathos that is an integral 
part of the majority of folk songs. Representative of these 
songs are “Hanging of John Hardy” and the verse from 
‘Beale Street Blues” which goes: 


“If Beale Street could talk, 
If Beale Street could talk, 
There'd be a lot of married men 
Who'd take their beds and walk, 
’‘Ceptin one or two, 
Who never drink that booze, 
And the blind man on the corner, 
That sings those Beale Street Blues.” 


This particular verse contains the feeling I am trying to 
describe and paint as well as any song I can think of. These 
paintings have no profound statements behind them and are 
without social implication. They are merely a simple re- 
action to the primitive expression of men, most of whom are 
unknown to the general public. © 
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“EDOCATIVE PAINTING" 


A DESIGN FEATURETTE 


By 


EMILIO CABALLERO 


A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 


Unsurpassed In 


Faculty Libranes 
Laboratories Physical Plant 
*\ Graduate School eClimate 


Saale . D. Saturate top paper with turpentine, bein 
VOCATIVE painting will help build a certain no turpentine seeps in around the Porn 


fine program of expression in education. Use roller or palm, to squeeze out excess tur- 


A \DFree Recreational Program 
It is nothing less than painting by inspi- _pentine. Braying in this fashion will saturate top 
paper and will bring the colors underneath to 


Y Week-end Vacations 
By? 
ration of 
ve. on of the moment. The philosophy I wish proper working consistency and the colors will 


to project is that the “self”... you, as an = mix and blend so that texture in color will result. 
individual with your dormant energy to ex- Agitate top paper by twisting, pulling and lifting. 
Do this with care. 


press ... is all important. If you will but 


experiment and give yourself a chance, un- E. Peel apart very carefully and study the two 
(AF Ot ARE RR SESSIOn limited horzions will be opened. prints. Using the two original prints continue 
making four or five additional ones by placing 


clean pieces of over tur- 
I spent some ti ' eri . pentine alone. From these prints select the one 
o P me in experiment and con which suggests something to you and create your 


ducted a special workshop class with a mix- own painting or design from it by adding desired 
ture of graduate students and elementary details. You may prefer tempera instead of oils, 
ART D EPARTM ENT children. We worked out a technique and ‘using water in place of turpentine.) 
procedure that proved the easiest to follow. 
Since the whole purpose of “EVOCATIVE _ further suggested chat you duamine 
PAINTING” is to capture the imaginative Paint, evity Dit Pap 
P 8 paint. Be on the alert to discover new im- 


and fleeting impressions that constantly dart ; Of 

| ten, a dis- 

UNDERGRADUATE AND through our minds, the working tools should pale 

GRADUATE COURSES complicated _ Process better suggestive idea than one you have 

will up the artist. Here jabored over for some time. Paintings can 
is what you will need: be improved by erasing or covering up areas 


| that conflict with the whole of the painting. 
This is best done by using pieces of soft 


] : 1. Oil colors. 

cloth, dipped into the desired pigment and 
June 12-July 22 2. Newsprint or any smooth surfaced doubled over the area to be excluded. 
— Think of this approach to painting as a 
Art History and Criticism 3. Turpentine. tool, a guide in exploring the yet uncharted 
realms of expression. Evocative painting is 
Design + Drawing « Painting 4. Toothbrush, bristle and soft brushes. purely suggestive. In this lies its beauty. @ 
5. Brayer. 
Jewelry and Metalwork « Ceramics 6. Cotton cloths. 
Sculpture 
Print Processes HERE’S HOW TO MAKE YOUR FIRST 


EVOCATIVE PAINTING. 


A. APPLYING THE PAINT. 


| 

| Second Term: | | 

e€ pain irectly from the tube or use a large 

| July 24-August 26 brush. Lay colors side by side and in any direction, 

| (up, down, left and right, curves, etc.) Do not 


try to compose. Be sure that each stroke follows 


~ n. : B. Fold paper or lay a clean piece over the 
Painting - Print Processes painted area and with brayer or palm of hand 


press thoroughly over all the surface. 


; C. Peel up top sheet of paper and with tooth- | 
For complete information write to the brush or finger tips dipped in turpentine, sprinkle 

° will determine the amount to use.) urpose oO 

which may have hardened during the praying end Caballero, is instructor of the 

| 525 Administration Building pressing process. Now fold back the top paper “Evocative Painting” course in the fine arts 

| department of West Texas State College. 


and continue pressing. 


“.. As soon as I get my copy of DESIGN and read it I start looking forward to the 
next issue.” 


UNIVERSITY Eda Espersen 


Enumclaw, Washington 


| OF 
@e THANK YOU. 


MINNESOTA “Our students find DESIGN most useful.” 
Effie R. Conkling, Art Director 


ef MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA State Teachers College, Minn. 
@ THANK YOU. 
4 “I have subscribed to DESIGN for years. We all like it very much.” 


Jane B. Driver 


Ce ae Supervisor of Art, Wilmington, Del. 
@ THANK YOU. 
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CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE LEWISON 


COPYRIGHT MCMXL 


A COLUMN OF REVIEWS, CHIT-CHAT AND INFORMATION FROM THE ART CAPITOL OF AMERICA 


Rembrandt Exhibition Outstanding 


THE MASTER OF THEM ALL—-REMBRANDT 


| came away from the REMBRANDT exhibition (at the Wildenstein) with the convic- 
tion that he must have been one of the most hated, feared and respected men of his time. 

Anyone who could plumb the depths of his subjects’ personalities with such piercing 
insight must have surely disturbed and awed his townsmen. He seemed to ferret out the 
qualities the subject might have wished obscured, much as if the sitter were before a psycho- 
analyst, trying to conceal truths the knowing doctor could only too easily discern. Beyond 
this, he developed his craft to a technical peak that has never been rivalled. He fused these 
mechanics with his unique application of color to produce the distinct style we have come 


to know him by. 


One can scarcely avoid the risk of redundancy in enumerating the many facets of his 
greatness, for again the familiar adjectives of praise come to mind. Occasionally one is 
tempted to compare him to other great painters, those who also achieved remarkable char- 
acter studies it: their portraits. GOYA, for instance, whose work suffers by comparison be- 
cause of a certain shallowness and superficial treatment. Here we see the differences in 
temperament and mental stature. Even the great TITIAN proves the lesser light in that his 


portraits too obviously adhered to formula. 

To achieve such greatness as was REM- 
BRANDT’S an artist needed to be, not only 
technically superior to any other painter, but 
possessed of mental faculties of the highest 
order. It was this combination that produced 
his genius. (Befitting the caliber of the ex- 
hibition is the benefit for which the ad- 
mission fee is charged, the Public Education 
Association, an organization devoted to in- 
creased school building.) 


THREE AT THE ROSENBERG 


Of the three ‘‘regulars’’ now exhibiting at 
the Paul Rosenberg Galleries, Karl KNATHS 
is somewhat disappointing. It is rather sur- 
prising to see all of his five paintings so 
thinly painted and devoid of the fine organi- 
zation usually associated with his work. 
Perhaps it is the fault of selection. We hope 
so. The compositions in some of the RATT- 
NERS are rather confused, but his distinct 
style of handling brilliant color patterns is 
wholly in evidence in ‘’Church near Gal- 
lardon.’’ This is the artist at his scintillating 
best. Once more Max WEBER reaffirms his 
deft manipulation of line and color, nowhere 
with greater facility than in his canvas, 
“Refreshments,’”’ in which the essence of his 
skill seems to be summarized. 


ARTISTS GALLERY PRESENTS TOFEL 


No one can deny the inherent talent in 
the painting of Jennings TOFEL . . . but we 
can question his use of it. With apparently 
unlimited vitality, he is prone to abuse it by 
exaggerated form and an_ indiscriminate 
palette. It is all so uncontrolled! If the 
artist could re-evaluate what he wishes to 
say, and develop a more thoughtful, con- 
centrated approach, he would then experi- 
ence the full satisfaction of creating and, at 
the same time, convey that fact to his public. 


DOWNTOWN SHOWS CRAWFORD 


Individuality is maintained in three dif- 
ferent mediums at the Ralston CRAWFORD 


ADRIAEN VAN RIJN: 


Two portraits by Rembrandt 


exhibition (Downtown Galleries). Paintings, 
drawings and photographs all hew to crisp, 
clean patterns, with emphasis on light and 
shadow. Fundamental shapes are exploited 
in simplified, intricate, or sophisticated 
manner, varying according to the medium at 
hand. Very contemporary in character. 


THAT RARITY—A GOOD PAINTER 


James PENNEY is one of those solid, 
straight painters whose chief assets are just 
those two qualities. He paints unaffectedly. 
Rare, isn’t it, these days? Street scenes, 
rocks by the sea, studio interiors, all are 
executed with good color, _ intelligent, 
thoughtful planning. His work is serious, in 
good taste, and exceedingly pleasant to 
contemplate. (At the KRAUSHAAR.) 


AROUND NEW YORK ART CIRCLES... 


Whitney Museum, recently the scene of the 
much-discussed ‘’Painting Annual’ in which 
extremes were highlighted, will honor sober 
realist EDWARD HOPPER with one-man 
retrospective . long-awaited 300 piece 
Vienna masters exhibition opens at Metro- 
politan Museum end of Feb. . . . Everyone 
upset at ‘‘scotching’’ of art critic when N. Y. 
Sun was sold to N. Y. World Telegram; now 
only 2 metropolitan newspapers have art 
pages—in this, the world’s largest metro- 
polis! !... the popular SCULPTORS’ GUILD 
annual will be held indoors this Spring at 
the ARGENT GALLERIES. © 


YOUNG WOMAN IN BLACK CAP: 


Courtesy Waildenstein and Co. 


COLUMBIA U. PLANS ARTS CENTER 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of Colmbia, 
announces formation of a special committee to 
head the branches of that university's proposed 
Art Center. Head of the group will be Richard 
Rodgers, Broadway composer-producer (‘’Okla- 
homa!”’ “‘Carousel’’). His associates and their 
departments: Eli Jacques Kahn, (architecture); 
Henry Allen Moe (painting, sculpture); Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr. (theater); Lawrence Tibbett (music). 
Workshops and practical training courses are 
planned for students, site of the Art Center will 
be located at Morningside Heights, between 116th 
G 117th Streets, just off Broadway. The building 
program and endowment will involve several mil- 
lion dollars. © 
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FASHION DESIGN AS A CAREER: 

(continued from page 21) 
new trends. You will also be much older than when you 
started out in the business, one might add. 

4. PUBLICITY AND FASHION-SHOW DIRECTOR: It takes a staff 
to adequately handle the presentation of a fashion show, 
and a skilled observer to determine the pulse of the public 
in regards to the matter of public relations. A good press 
means good sales. Are you clever with a typewriter as well 
as a designing board? Can you prepare articles for news- 
papers and magazines that will seem to be straight news, 
but will promote your employer’s products? Consider this 
advanced position then. 

TELEVISION: A new field is open for the presentation of 
fashion shows over video. Study the industry’s require- 
ments, its peculiarities, camera techniques. 

These are but a few of the more advanced opportunities 
allied with fashion design. Those who elect to continue in 
their chosen specialized field, however, also have a splendid 
opportunity within their grasp. They may go into business 
for themselves. The Sally Victors, Lily Daches and Walter 
Florells estimate their salaries in four or more figures a 
year. The fashion designers of the type exemplified by 
Hattie Carnegie and Christian Dior pull the strings that 
make a hundred million women jump. Serving in any or 
many of the aforementioned branches of the fashion world 
will equip you for the intricate job of directing your own 
business. It is always wise to know the field of public rela- 
tions for, what the people think of you is determined by 
what you make them think. Not one in a million will ever 
know you personally, so know how to keep in the public’s 
eye. Don’t be an eccentric—just a smart operator. 

So, serve your apprenticeship well. No fact, no source of 
information is too mean to be of aid in the furthering of a 
career that is based on one of life’s necessities—wearing 
apparel. @ 


ART JOURNAL CALENDAR: 
(continued from page 9) 


suitable medium such as pastel, water color, oil tempera, 
casein, but all work submitted however must be in color. 

Because of certain mechanical limitations in the produc- 
tion of the calendar, a proportionate size of 16x20 inches 
(length horizontally) must be used. Great stress is laid 
on the following instructions: “Don’t enter copies of pho- 
tographs or other artist’s work. All entries must be 
original.” 

Six $100 Savings Bonds are awarded, one to each of 
the six entries considered most appropriate for reproduc- 
tion in the calendar. Each of the six major prize winners 
is required to supply a clear photograph of himself or her- 


self, suitable for reproduction in the calendar and must 


fill out a brief biographical questionnaire. Last year over 
1,130 entries were submitted from students in 120 schools 
in 66 cities of Wisconsin. About 400 to 500 of the best 
entries are displayed at the Milwaukee Journal Building 
for a period of two weeks, during which time the public, 
teachers, parents and students visit the exhibition and ex- 
press their opinions regarding the choice made by the jury. 

The annual art calendar was orginated six years ago as 
the result of a conference between the Art Director of the 
Public Schools and Mr. Court Conlee, Promotion and Re- 
search Manager of the Milwaukee Journal. 

In addition to the $600 in prize money (and the cost of 
publishing and distributing 250,000 of these calendars 
throughout the State) the Journal also furnishes the Di- 
rector of Art with Kodachrome slides of the fifty illustra- 
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FORMULA 


FACT & 
FABLE 
4 By: 


John-J- Newman 
Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 


on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 5th Floor, 460 W. 34th St. N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. G. F. H. of Canton, Ohio: 
Is VARNISHING A PAINTING ‘NECESSARY? 


Yes. It’s a protective coat against dust, grime etc. 


Mr. J. R. M. of Albany, N. Y.: 
WHAT ARE MARS COLORS? 


Artificial iron oxides ranging in hue from a pigment 
which looks like yellow ochre,—through light reds—to a 
color that is very like a bluish, dark Indian red. In addi- 
tion, there are brown and black. All Mars colors are 
opaque and permanent. 


G. S. from Biloxi, Miss.: 
DID THE OLD MASTERS HAVE MORE THAN ONE WHITE? 


They used white primarily for oil and various forms 
of calcium carbonates for other mediums. 


Mr. F. G. from Sanford, Fla.: 
WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CHROME GREEN AND 
OXIDE OF CHROMIUM GREEN? 


Chrome green is a mixture usually made of Chrome Yel- 
low (a lead chromate) and Prussian blue. Oxide of chrom- 
ium green is made of anhydrous chromic oxide and is very 
reliable. These colors are not similar in hue. 

Mr. G. A. C. of Worcester, Mass.: 


DO YOU ADVISE USING PRUSSIAN BLUE FOR SKETCHING IN, 
IN OIL PAINTING? 


Yes. 


Miss W. S. of Detroit, Michigan: 
ARE SICCATIVES SAFE TO USE? 


Generally, no—because they are seldom used judicious- 
ly; but if you insist, cobalt linoleate is the one to use. 


Miss B H., Lansing, Mich: 
JUST EXACTLY WHAT IS A SCUMBLE AND HOW IS IT DONE? 


A scumble is a thin impasto. The brush is loaded with 
an opaque color and painting medium (painter’s choice, 
but should not be all turpentine). The brush is dragged 
lightly or loosely over the canvas, depositing the opaque 
color (light in hue) on the uppermost threads of the can- 
vas, or raised parts of the painting surface. This leaves 
the lower threads or areas uncovered, thus exposing the 
dark underpainting and producing an opalescent effect. 
Some painters prefer scumbling without medium. 


Mr. K. V. W., Newark, N. J.: 
WHEN WAS CANVAS FIRST USED FOR OIL PAINTING? 


The Venetians, it appears, were the first to make use of 
canvas as we know it—probably early fifteenth century. @ 


tions used in the calendar. Two additional sets of color 
slides are made available by the Journal for loan to schools 
throughout the State. 

It is a program that may easily be adapted by school 
systems throughout the country. The benefits gained by 
this competition are worth the time and effort consumed. 
The obvious result is a stimulation of interest in art edu- 
cation and far outweighs the minor negative features which 
are encountered in all competitions, whether for students or 
professionals. ©@ 
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ART 


here, in one book, are the procedures and secrets behind: 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING. . . CONTOUR DRAWING... LITHO CRAYON ... MONTAGE ... PHOTOGRAMS ... TORN PAPER . . . CHARCOAL ... 
FINGER-PAINTING ... LEATHERCRAFT ... PASTEL ... TEMPERA COLOR ... SPATTER... LITHOGRAPHY ... COQUILLE BOARD .. . SCRATCH 
BOARD ... COLLACE ...CUT PAPER... SILK SCREEN ... AIR BRUSH ...AQUATINTS...SAND PAPER MONOTYPES ... STENCIL... LINOLEUM 
BLOCK ... WOODBLOCK . .. THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING... PENCILPAINTING . . . COUNTER CHANCE .. . BATIK ... and many others. 


* DESIGN TECHNICS: APPROVED BY OVER 2,000 ART SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


eA Handy Reference for Teachers. 


@ Will Save The Hobbyist 


Hours and Dollars. 

® One Book Does The Work of Many. 

VALUABLE ART BOOKS NEED e 

NOT COST A SMALL FORTUNE. Ss 

The Publishers of DESIGN TECHNICS have suc- 4 

cessfully produced this popularly priced art re- yo 
ference volume in its many printings because— 

Its content tells the story in concise facts ... . 

there are no vague theoretics in & 

DESIGN TECHNICS 

SAVE BY ORDERING SEVERAL FOR YOUR CLASS! s 

5 COPIES FOR $1.75 EACH .. 

6 OR MORE FOR $1.50 EACH F 

MUST BE ORDERED DIRECTLY FROM a 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


pe 


337 SOUTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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; OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT TO YOU... 


: “JANUARY NUMBER” . . . OUT DECEMBER 25th 


ad books. 


lon Whitcomb. Albert Gilberts : 


Dorc De rigs, 
Whitmore. Arthur Sarno, Burne Hogarth Mic 
coring, Geerge Garlemel, Ben Signi, Al Parker and others: 
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